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ANNUITANTS. 


A CERTAIN rich man once declared that, with all 
his wealth, he believed he was neither so happy 
nor free from anxiety as were some of his old 
servants on whom he had been pleased to bestow 


| pensions as rewards for their faithfulness. Were 


he to begin life over again, his aim would be 
to attain what, in his view, was the summum 
bonwm of human life—a restful and independent 
old age, enjoying the consciousness of a useful 
and meritorious career. A great deal can be said 
in favour of such a cheerful philosophy of life. 
To have but few and simple wants, and to be 
assured that these wants are ever to be supplied, 
either as the reward of personal meritorious 
services, or the result of individual prudence and 
thrift practised for many years, is a condition 
of life which kings have been known to envy. 
And yet it is a condition of life not so difficult to 
attain as many persons suppose. The ranks of 
those in enjoyment thereof are being increased 
in number every year. Not to speak of those 
who are in receipt of private annuities conferred 
for various reasons, there are at the present time 
in the United Kingdom no fewer than 29,832 
individuals who have Government annuities 
amounting in the aggregate to over £540,000, 


payable half-yearly either through Post-office or. 


Trustee Savings-banks. It is believed that ninety 
per cent. of these annuitants belong exclusively 
to the industrial and humbler classes of society, 
who have been enabled to acquire their assured 
incomes (averaging nearly twenty pounds a piece) 
because of their habits of thrift and providence 
long and patiently practised. Taking the average 
age of those referred to above at sixty years, and 
allowing for the slightly increased cost of purchase 
in the case of female annuitants, the actual amount 
of money that has been ‘sunk’ in the hands of 
the Treasury Commissioners or Postmaster-general 
in order to yield the foregoing yearly return is 
something over seven millions sterling ! 

But of course there are, in addition to those 
who enjoy Savings-bank or Government annuities, 


as they are popularly called, many thousands of 
persons who take advantage of the annuity system 
now in operation at most of the life-assurance com- 
panies, A large number of these annuitants are 
likewise to be classified as ‘industrial,’ or belong- 
ing to the humbler ranks of life: many of them, 
also, have acquired their yearly competencies 
as the result of a prudential career. Besides 
these, however, there is another and a wealthier 
class of annuitants who are more familiar with 
the precincts of Threadneedle Street than with 
the headquarters of the Postmaster-general, and 
who, instead of taking some twopenny ‘bus to 
proceed cityward on quarter-days, can afford the 
luxury of a cab or brougham, or can even employ 
the attorney himself to ‘ca’ for the annuity.’ It 
is more with the former than with the latter class 
of annuitants that the present paper has to do— 
with those, rather, who have happily graduated 
from humble but honourable conditions of labour 
and service to that state of comparative independ- 
ence and happiness which the possession of an 
annuity is supposed to confer. 

How, when, and by whom was the system 
originated of buying and selling annuities, as 
commonly known at the present day, is not quite 
certain. The system, however, is comparatively 
modern, Some authorities incline to the opinion 
that the credit of the conception of the annuity 
principle belongs to the famous Italian, Lorenzo 
Tonti, who ‘flourished’ at Naples about two 
and a half centuries ago. The chief feature of 
the Tontine annuity method was, unfortunately, 
the speculative element which predominated, an 
element which to this day permeates—in the 
lottery system, for example—much of the business 
methods of the country where, it is stated, it 
had its origin. According to a late writer on 
the subject: ‘The principle of Lorenzo Tonti’s 
ann, ” plan was as follows: a certain number 
of p ns clubbed together a specified sum of 
mone, _vithout reference to age or sex—and at 
the ex ation of each year the interest of this 
fund vy 3 divided amongst the subscribers who 
were living ; and so on from year to year, until 
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the last survivor received the whole of the 
interest. This novel scheme had all the appear- 
ance of a profitable investment, until an inquiry 
was instituted to ascertain what became of the 
rincipal sum subscribed after the death of the 
ast annuitant, the interest fund only having 
been awarded to the subscribers. This inquiry 


so the scientists affirm—they help very materially 


|to keep the sometimes over-weighted scales of 


population in respectable adjustment! As the 
savings-banks became in the course of time a 
useful thrift agency, and a right successful one 
withal, the Government of the day wisely made 


| provision for a means of disposing, to the best 


proved fatal to the plan, for it was found that | 
| depositors who had added nest-egg to nest-egg 


the principal sum was appropriated by the 
founders of the scheme to their own uses. 
modification of the scheme was then attempted. 
A number of years was fixed for the continuation 
of the Tontine, and the entire amount originally 
subscribed was to be received by the member who 
last survived. This plan did not meet with 
general approbation. It possessed great inequali- 
ties, as many died without receiving any advan- 
a whatever for their subscriptions; while 
others, longer lived, received, in many cases, 
nearly three hundred times the amount advanced.’ 
In 1689, the last survivor of a Tontinein France, a 
widow, prior to her death at the age of ninety-six, 
rs 4g ha an income of 73,500 livres (£3062, 10s.) 
for her original subscription of three hundred 
livres, or £12, 10s. Surely the type of annuitant 
that Outram has so graphically delineated ! 

Other authorities, esr insist that our 
modern annuity system, including the method 
of fixing the rate of annuity according to the 
probability of life, judged of from sound scientific 
‘experience’ calculations, owes its origin to De 
Witt, the famous Dutchman, At the request of 
the Government of Holland, De Witt ‘investigated 
all the available data on the subject, and his 
report and treatise on the terms of Life Annuities 
was the first known production of the kind,’ 
Happily, there was nothing of the Tontine char- 
acter in the new system, which gradually became 
adopted by this and other countries, the absolute 
fairness of the principle—to both buyer and 
seller of the annuity—causing the system at once 
to become popular. 

For a long time after annuities became to be 
regarded in this country as desirable possessions, 
and the annuitants to be esteemed as persons 
peculiarly favoured—because, who ever heard 
of an annuitant becoming bankrupt or ‘shufiling 
off the mortal coil’ before fourscore ?—the old 
insurance companies had the monopvly of traffick- 
ing in the business of selling annuities. As 
money went in these days—that is, about the 
beginning of the present century—the holder 
of an annuity, say of forty or fifty pounds, with 
nobody depending upon the return but himself 
or herself, could keep the wolf a long way from 
the door. There was, however, always a certain 
amount of risk from failure of the company, for 
instance, from which present-day annuitants are 
happily almost entirely exempt, especially if 
their money has been ‘sunk’ in the State funds. 

But it was with the introduction of savings- 
banks into this country, some sixty or seventy 
years ago, that annuitants as a distinctive and 
really representative class of people began to 
increase in number. 
they ‘multiply,’ because, as a pretty general rule, 
annuitants ‘neither marry nor are given in 
marriage,’ but occupy, in blissful spinsterhood 
or bachelordom, a peculiar place in the social 
economy by Rensliven 


a 


advantage, of the deposits accumulated by those 


and had no market for the same. In a few years 


| after their establishment, many such accumulations 
| lay in bank, a large number of the owners being 


We cannot honestly say that | 


/in London alone no fewer than 3072 


well-to-do servants now getting on in years, plod- 
ding tradesmen and mechanics whom no extra- 
vagance could tempt to reduce their balances, 
teachers and governesses, and such-like slender- 
salaried folks escaped from the matrimonial net, 
and therefore at liberty to invest their well-earned 
and carefully-saved money as they were disposed. 
From these classes chiefly were the annuitants of 
fifty or sixty years ago recruited. Nor has the 
lapse of half a century made any considerable 
change in that particular regard. For the bulk 
of Government annuitants are drawn from the 
same classes still, and probably will be so to the 
end of the chapter. A year or two ago, when 
Canon Blackley’s scheme of ‘ National Provident 
Insurance’ was before the House of Commons, 
an interesting table was submitted, showing the 
following analysis of occupations of a hundred 
proposers for deferred annuities, from which it 
appeared that nineteen were domestic servants ; 
twenty-nine were schoolmistresses, teachers, or 
governesses; eight were married women or 
bg without any occupation; twelve, 
clerks or book-keepers; and the remainder— 
excepting six clergymen, one actor, one doctor, 
one solicitor, and a few of no stated occupation— 
belonging entirely to the industrial or artisan 
classes. 

With the establishment of the Post-office system 
of savings-banks in 1861, and its phenomenally 
rapid growth throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, it was only to be expected 
that a large addition to the number of annui- 
tants would take place. Within a few years— 
the facilities and advantages to purchasers of 
annuities being almost the same as in the case 
of the other system of savings-banks—the ranks 
of annuitants were recruited from many districts 
hitherto barren of them. And yet, though their 
number has increased fifty-fold, an analysis of 
their character, in so far as occupation can afford 
a clue thereto, reveals precisely the same fact 
that the majority of annuitants—at least female 
annuitants—belong to the three or four classes 
already referred to. 

There is certainly something in the old saying, 
‘Buy an annuity and worry the sexton !’ for the 
undue age attained by many annuitants is a 
most remarkable fact, which statistics in super- 
abundance can prove. At the census of 1851, 
ersons 
were self-described as ‘independent gentlemen,’ 
while 4719 more were returned as annuitants. 
A few years later—in 1856—only thirty-four 
—not ten per cent.!—of these annuitants had 
died, a fact which the Times referred to in the 
following terms: ‘It has always been usual to 


And long may they | regard annuitants as endowed with peculiar 


continue to do so, especially in these times, as— | tenacity of life, and in the occasional bitterness 
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of irony, they have been described as the real 
undying ones of the human race. We confess, 
however, that we never accepted the impression 
so completely as in the light of the fact as it 
has been stated in the Table before us.’ It would 
be interesting to know how many, if any, of 
these gentlemen are still ‘to the fore!’ But, 
after all, the remarkable longevity of annuitants 
is not so difficult to account for. Everything 
apparently conspires to their old—very old age. 

he mere possession of an assured competency, 
be it big or little, must help potently to prolong 
life, under ordinary circumstances, in average 
men and women, inasmuch as it materially con- 
duces to that heart’s-ease, that sweet serenity of 
mind—an elixir such as no empiric can concoct— 
which can only be extracted from a life spent 
as prudently as is possible under the existing 
conditions of society. 

But the great age to which many annuitants 
attain very naturally suggests the question, Does 
the contract pay the seller? In not a few cases 
it is undoubtedly a very profitable investment 
for the annuitant, instances being not unfrequent 
where the purchasers have actually lived long 
enough to get their money repaid them twice 
or even thrice over; but these are of course the 
exceptions. Thus, a female aged fifty, pays, say, 
five hundred pounds as the purchase price of 
an annuity. For this capital sum she obtains 
an assured annual income of thirty pounds for 
the rest of her life—that is to say, an unchange- 
able six per cent. investment for her money, 
which, however, as capital, is never returnable to 
her. On attaining her sixty-sixth year, she will 
have got all her money paid back again, but 
without interest; and should she survive for 
fifteen years more—and the presumption that 
she will do so is a fair one in most cases—she 
will have got it returned to her twice over. As, 
however, the fiftieth year is rather under than 
over the age for annuitants to buy, let us suppose 
the case of a male aged, say, sixty-five, investing 
only one hundred pounds in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners—who, by the way, 
are the agents of the Government in this matter 
—for that amount he will receive an annuity, 
payable half-yearly, of £10, 6s. 10d. In less 
than ten years he will have fully reimbursed 
himself for the outlay. But even with this 
splendid return for the invested capital, the 
ae arises on the other hand, Does it pa 
the purchaser? For a few comparatively safe 
investments, such as house-property, can be 
found to yield nearly as high a rate of in- 
terest as ten per cent., while leaving the capital 
always at the disposal of the owner. Both 
questions may be answered satisfactorily. A 
very large proportion of Government annui- 
tants are unmarried persons, and consequently 
in most cases have no dependents whatever, in 
the ordinary significance of the term, to whom 
to leave their money ; hence their preference to 
obtain the most they can on the Pest security 
while they live. Annuities—and especially Gov- 
ernment annuities—being generally considered 
absolutely safe against all possible contingencies, 
the annuitants obtain the maximum of return 
with the minimum of risk. This fact goes far 
to explain the growing popularity, in these days 
of so many hazardous investments, of the Govern- 


| Harper 


ment annuity system; and considering the vast 
number of financial traps that, from the days 
of the Great South Sea Bubble affair down even 
to the present time, have been laid to despoil 
the over-simple and credulous classes of the 
people, it is not in the least surprising that it 
should have become so. There is no worry or 
anxiety involved. Of course, the money paid to 
buy the annuity is ‘sunk’ irretrievably ; but the 
astute and satisfied annuitant knows that the 
periodical ‘yield’ from the little mine is payable 
as regularly and as surely as the seasons come 
round ; and therefore, happy in the assurance of 
the fact, ‘She lives for her annuity!’ and has a 
good right to do:so, 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT, 
CHAPTER IV.—A REBELLIOUS CHILD. 


ELsIE left her lover at the door. Most accepted 
suitors accompany their sweethearts into the 
very bosom of the family—the gyneceum—the 
parlour, as it used to be called. Not so George 
Austin. Since the engagement—the deplorable 
engagement—it was understood that he was not 
to presume upon entering the house. Romeo 
might as well have sent in his card to Juliet’s 
mamma. In fact, that lady could not possibly 
regard the pretensions of Romeo more unfavour- 
ably than Mrs Arundel did those of George 
Austin. This not on account of any family 
inequality, for his people were no more decidedly 
of the middle class than her own, That is to 
say they numbered as many members who were 
presentable and quite as many who were not. 
Our great middle class is aA well alike in 
this respect. In every household there are things 
which may be paraded and things tacendw: mem- 
bers successful, members unsuccessful, members 
disgraceful. All the world knows all the thin 

which must be concealed: we all know that all 
the world knows them ; but still we pretend that 
there are no such things, and so we maintain the 
family dignity. Nor could the widow object to 
George on account of his religious opinions, in 
which he dutifully followed his fiwetathars or 
of his abilities, manners, morals, culture, accom- 
plishments, or outward appearance, in all of 
which he was everything that could be expected 
of a young man who had his own fortune to 
make. A rich young man has no need of man- 
ners, morals, abilities, or accomplishments: a thing 
too often forgotten by satirists when they depict 
the children of Sir Midas Gorgias and his tribe. 
The lady’s objection was seal and most natu- 


rally that the young man had nothing, and would 
probably never have anything: that he was a 
managing clerk without money to buy a partner- 


ship in a highly congested profession. To aggra- 
vate this objection, he stood in the way of two 
most desirable suitors who were supposed to be 
ready should Elsie give them any encouragement. 
They were a rich old man whose morals could 
no longer be questioned ; and a rich young man 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States cf America by 
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whose morals would doubtless improve with 
marriage—if, that is, they wanted improvement, 
for on this delicate subject ladies find it diffi- 
cult to get reliable information. And, again, the 
exalted position of the elder sister should have 
been an example and a beacon. Which of you, 
Mesdames, would look on with patience to such 
a sacrifice—a young and lovely daughter thrown 
away, with all her charms and all her chances, 
upon a man with two hundred pounds a year 
and no chance of anything much better? Think 
of it—two hundred pounds a year—for a gentle- 
woman ! 

There are some families—many families—with 
whom the worship of wealth is hereditary. The 
Arundels have been City people, married with 
other City people—in inide-tee two hundred 
years and more: they are all members of City 
Companies: there have been Lord Mayors and 
Sheriffs among them: some of them—for they 
are now a clan—are rich: some aré very rich: 
one or two are very, very rich: those who fail 
and go bankrupt quickly drop out of sight. All 
their traditions are of money-getting : her esti- 
mate success and worth and respect by the 
amount a man leaves behind—it is the good old 
tradition: they talk of money: they are not 
vulgar or loud or noisy or disagreeable in any 
way 
vanhle the great god Plutus and believe that 
he, and none other, is the God of the Christians. 
They have as much culture as other people, at 
least to outward show: they furnish their onan 
as artistically as other people: they buy pictures 
and books: but ideas do not touch them: if they 
read new ideas, they are not affected by them, 


however skilfully they may be put: they go to 
Church and hear the parable about Dives and 
they wonder how Dives could have been so hard- 
hearted. Then they go home and talk about 
money. 

Elsie’s father, a younger son of the richest 
branch of this family, started with a comfortable 


little fortune and a junior partnership. He was 
getting on very well indeed: he hail b 

show the stuff of which he was made, a good, 
stout, tenacious kind of stuff, likely to last and 
to hold out; he was beginning to increase 
his fortune: he looked forward to a successful 
career; and he hoped to leave behind him, after 
many, many years, perhaps three-quarters of a 
million. He was only thirty-five years of age, 
yet he was struck down and had to go. His 
widow received little more than her husband’s 
original fortune: it was small compared with 
what she might fairly expect when she married, 
but it was large enough for her to live with her 
three children in Pembridge Gardens. What hap- 
pened to the son, you know. He went away in 
a royal rage and had never been heard of since. 
The elder daughter, Hilda, when about two-and- 


twenty, as you also know, had the good fortune | 


to attract the admiration of a widower of very 
considerable wealth, the brother of her guardian. 
He was forty years older than herself, but he was 
rich—nay, very rich indeed. Jute, I believe, on 
an extensive scale, was the cause of his great 
fortune. He was knighted on a certain great 
occasion when Warden of his Company, so that 
he offered his bride a title and precedence, as well 
as a great income, a mansion in Palace Gardens, 


but they openly and without disguise | 


egun to 


a handsome settlement, carriages and horses, and 
everything else that the feminine heart can 
desire. 

The widow, soon after her husband died, found 
the time extremely dull without the daily excite- 
ment of the City talk to which she had been 
accustomed. There was no one with whom she 
could discuss the money market. Now, all her 
life, she had been accustomed to talk of shares 
and stocks and investments and fluctuations and 
operations and buying in and selling out. She 
began, therefore, to watch the market on her own 
account. Then she began to operate: then she 
gave her whole time and all her thoughts to the 
business of studying, watching, reading, and fore- 
casting. Of course, then, she lost her money and 
fell into difficulties? Nothing of the kind: she 
made money. There is always plenty of virtuous 
indignation ready for those foolish persons who 
dabble in stocks. They are gamblers: they 
always lose in the long run: we all know that: 
the copy-books tell us so. If two persons play 
heads and tails for sovereigns, do they both lose 
in the long run? If so, who wins? Where does 
the money go? Even a gambler need not always 
| lose in the long run, as all gamblers know. La 

Veuve Arundel was not in any sense a gambler. 
| Nor was she a dabbler. She was a serious and 
calculating operator. She took up one branch 
of the great money market and confined her 
attentions to that branch, which she studied with 
, 80 much care and assiduity that she became a 
| professional ; that is to say, she threw into the 

study all her energies, all her thoughts, and all 

‘her intellect. When a young man does this on 
| the Stock Exchange he may expect to win. Mrs 
| Arundel was not an ordinary young man; she 
| was a sharp and clever woman: by hard work 
she had learned all that can be learned, and had 
acquired some of that prescience which comes of 
knowledge—the prophet of the future is, after 
all, he who knows and can discuss the forces 
and the facts of the present: the Sibyl at the 
present day would be a Journalist. She was 
clear-headed, quick to see and ready to act: she 
was of a _— temper as well as a quick percep- 
, tion: and she was resolute. Such qualities in 
| most women make them absolute sovereigns in 
the household. Mrs Arundel was not an abso- 
lute sovereign—partly because she thought little 
of her hone and partly because her children 
were distinguished by much the same qualities, 
and their subjection would have proved difficult 
if not impossible. 

This was the last house in London where one 
| might have expected to find a giz] who was ready 

to despise wie and to find her happiness in a 
condition of poverty. Elsie was completely out 
of harmony with all her own people. There is 
a good deal of opinion going about in favour of 
| the simple life: many girls have become socialists 
in so far as they think the amassing of wealth 
neither desirable nor worthy of respect: many 
would rather marry a man of limited means who 
has a profession than a rich man who has a 
business: many girls hold that Art is a much 
finer thing than wealth. Elsie learned these 
ernicious sentiments at school: they attracted 
her at first because they were so fresh ; she found 
all the best literature full of these sentiments : 
she developed in due course a certain natural 
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ability for Art: she attended an Art schvol: she 
set up an easel: she painted in pastel: she called 
her room a studio, She gave her friends the 
greatest uneasiness by her opinions: she ended, 
as you have seen, by becoming engaged to a 
young man with nothing. How could such a 
girl be born of such parents ? 

When she got home on Saturday evening, she 
found her mother playing a game of double 
vingt un with a certain cousin, one Sydney 
Arundel. The game is very good for the rapid 
interchange of coins: you should make it a time 

me, to end in half an hour—one hour—two 
gene and at the end you will find that you have 
had a very pretty little gamble. Mrs Arundel 
liked nothing better than a gaime of cards—pro- 
vided the stakes. were high enough to give it 
excitement. To play cards for love is indeed 
insipid : it is like a dinner of cold boiled mutton 
or like sandwiches of veal. The lady would play 
anything, oo écarté, double dummy—and her 
daughter Elsie hated the sight of cards. As for 
the cousin, he was on the Stock Exchange: 
he came often to dinner and to talk business 
after dinner: he was a kind of musical box or 
barrel organ in conversation, because he could 
only play one tune. His business as well as his 
pleasure was in the money market. 

‘So you have come home, Elsie?’ said Mrs 
Arundel coldly. 

‘Yes, I have come home.’ 
at the window and waited. 

‘Now, Sydney ’—her mother took up the cards, 
‘My deal—will you take any more ? 

She was a good-looking woman still, though 
past fifty : her abundant hair had gone pleasantly 
gray, her features were fine, her brown eyes were 
— and bright: her lips were firm, and her 
chin straight. She was tall and of good figure : 
she was clad in black silk, with a large gold chain 
about her neck and good lace upon her shoulders. 
She wore many rings and a bracelet. She liked, 
in fact, the appearance of wealth as well as the 
possession of it: she therefore always appeared 
in costly raiment: her house was furnished with 
a costly solidity: everything, even the bindings 
of her books, was good to look at: her one man- 


Elsie seated herself 


servant looked like the responsible butler of a} 
millionaire, and her one-horse carriage looked as | 


if it belonged to a dozen, 

The game went on. Presently, the clock 
struck ten. ‘Time, said the lady. ‘We must 
stop. Now then. Let us see—I make it seventy- 
three shillings —Thank you. Three pounds thir- 
teen—an evening not altogether wasted.—And 
now, Sydney, light your cigar. You know I 
like it. You shall have your whisky and soda— 
and we will talk business, There are half-a- 
dozen things that I want to consult you about. 
Heavens! why cannot I be admitted to the 
Exchange? A few women among you—clever 
women, like myself, Sydney—would wake you up.’ 

They talked business for an hour, the lady 
making notes in a little book, asking questions 
and making suggestions. At last the cousin got 
2 was eleven o’clock—and went away. 
Then her mother turned to Elsie. 

‘It is a great pity,’ she said, ‘tliat you take 
no interest in these things.’ 

‘I dislike them very much, as you know,’ said 


Elsie. 


‘Yes—you dislike them because they are of 
real importance. Well—never mind.—You have 
been out with the young man, I suppose ?” 

‘ Yes—we have been on the river together.’ 

‘I supposed it was something of the kind. So 
the housemaid keeps company with the potboy 
without consulting bee own people.’ 

‘It is nothing unusual for me to spend an 
evening with George. Why not? You will not 
suffer me to bring him here.’ 

‘No, said her mother with firmness. ‘That 
young man shall never, under any circumstances, 
enter this house with my knowledge! For the 
rest,’ she added, ‘do as you please.’ 

This was the kind of amiable conversation that 
had been going on day after day since Elsie’s 
engagement—protestations of ceasing to interfere, 
and continual interference. 

There are many ways of considering the sub- 
ject of injudicious and unequal marriages. You 
may ridicule: you may cajole: you may argue : 
you may scold: you may coax: you may repre- 
sent the naked truth as it is, or you may clothe 
its limbs with lies—the lies are of woven stuff, 
strong, and home-made. When you have an 
obdurate, obstinate, contumacious, headstrong, 
wilful, self-contained maiden to deal with, you 
will waste your breath whatever you do. The 
mother treated Elsie with scorn, and scorn alone. 
It was her only weapon. Her elder sister tried 
other weapons: she laughed at the makeshifts 
of poverty: she cajoled with soft flattery and 
golden promises: she argued with logic pitiless : 
she scolded like a fishwife: she coaxed with 
tears and kisses: she painted the loveliness of 
men who are rich, and the power of women who 
are beautiful. And allin vain. Nothing moved 
this obdurate, obstinate, contumacious, head- 
strong, wilful Elsie. She would stick to her 
yromise ; she would wed her lover even if she 
fiad to entertain Poverty as well all her life. 

‘Are you so infatuated” the mother went on, 
‘that you cannot see that he cares nothing for 
your happiness? He thinks about nobody but 
himself. If he thought of you, he would see that 
he was too poor to make you happy, and he 
would break it off. As it is, all he wants is to 
marry you.’ 

That is indeed all. 
the fact.’ 

‘He offers you the half of a bare crust.’ 

‘By halving the crust we shall double it’ 

‘Oh! I have no patience. But there is an 
end. You know my opinion, and you disregard 
it. I cannot lock you up, or beat you, for your 
foolishness. I almost wish I could. I will 
neither reason with you any more nor try to 
dissuade you. Go your own way.’ 

‘If you would only understand. We are going 
to live very simply. We shall put all unhappi- 
ness outside the luxuries of life. And we pall 
get on if we never get rich. I wish I could make 
you understand our point of view. It makes 
me very unhappy that you will take such a dis- 
torted view.’ 

‘Iam glad that you can still feel unhappiness 
at such a cause as my as eng 

‘Well, mother, to-night we have come to a 
final decision.’ 

‘Am I to learn it?” 

‘Yes; I wish to tell you at once. 


He has never disguised 


We have 


rm 
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been engaged for two years. The engagement 
has eet me nothing but wretchedness at 
home. But I should be still more wretched—I 
should be wretched all my life—if I were to 
break it off. I shall be of age in a day or two 
and free to act on my own judgment.’ 

‘You are acting on your own judgment 
already.’ 

2 | lowe promised George that I will marry 
him when he pleases—that is, about the middle 
of August, when he gets his holiday.’ 

‘Oh! The misery of poverty will begin so 
soon? I am sorry to hear it. As I said above, 
I have nothing to say against it—no persuasion 
or dissuasion—you will do as you please.’ 

‘George has his profession, and he has a good 
name already. He will get on. Meantime, a 
little plain living will hurt neither of us. Can’t 
you think that we may begin in a humble way 
and yet get on? Money—money—money.—Oh ! 
Must we think of nothing else?’ —# 

‘What is there to think of but money? Look 
round you, silly child. What gives me this house 
—this furniture—everything? Money. What 
feeds you and clothes you? Money. What gives 
a, consideration, power, dignity? Money. 

ank without money is contemptible. Lite 
without money is miserable, wretched, intoler- 
able. Who would care to live when the smallest 
luxury—the least comfort—has to be denied for 
want of money. Even the Art of which you 
talk so much only becomes respectable when it 
commands money. You cannot keep off disease 
without money: you cannot educate your chil- 
dren without money: it will be your worst 
punishment in the future that your children will 
sink and become servants. Child!’ she cried 
passionately, ‘we must be masters or servants— 
nay—lords or slaves. You leave the rank of lord 
and marry the rank of slave. It is money that 
makes the difference—money—money—money— 
that you pretend to despise. It is money that 
has done everything for you. Your grandfather 
1 made it—your father made it—I am making it. 
Go on in your madness and your folly. In the 
end, when it is too late, you will long for 
money, pray for money, be ready to do any- 
thing for money—for your husband and your 
children.’ 

‘We shall have, I hope, enough. We shall 
work for enough—no more.’ 

‘Well, child? her mother returned quietly, 
‘T said that I would say nothing. I have been 
carried away. Let there be no more said. Do as 
you please. You know my mind—your sister's 
mind—your cousins’’ 

‘I do not wish to be guided by my cousins,’ 

‘Very well. You will stay here until your 
wedding day. When you marry, you will leave 
this house—and me and your sister and all your 
people. Do not expect any help from me. Do 
not look forward to any inheritance from me. 
My money is all my own to deal with as I please. 
If you wish to be poor you shall be poor. Hilda 
tells me that you are to see your guardian on 
Monday. Perhaps he may bring you to your 
senses. As for me—I shall say no more.’ 

With these final words the lady left the room 
and went to bed. How many times had she 
declared that she would say no more ? 

The next day being Sunday, the bells began 


to ring in the morning, and the two ladies sallied 
forth to attend divine service as usual. They 
walked side by side, in silence. That sweet and 
gracious nymph, the Lady Charity, was not with 
them in their pew. The elder lady, externally 
cold, was full of resentment and bitterness: the 
younger was more than usually troubled by the 
outbreak of the evening. Yet she was no nearer 
surrender. The sermon, by a curious coincidence, 
turned upon the perishable nature of earthly 
treasures, and the vanity of the objects desired 
by that unreasoning person whom they used to 
call the Worldling. The name has perished, but 
the creature still exists, and is found in countless 
herds in every great town. The parsons are 
always trying to shoot him down ; but they never 
succeed. There was just a fiery passage or two 
directed against the species. Elsie hoped that 
the words would go home. Not at all, They 
fell upon her mother’s heart like seed upon the 
rock. She heard them, but heard them not. 
The Worldling, you see, never understands that 
he is a Worldling. Nor does Dives believe him- 
self to be anything more than Lazarus, such is 
his modesty. 

The service over, they went home in silence. 
They took their early dinner in silence, waited 
on by the solemn man-servant. After dinner, 
Elsie sought the solitude of her studio. And 
here—nobody looking on—she obeyed the first 
law of her sex, and had a good cry. Even the 
most resolute of maidens cannot carry through 
a great scheme against great opposition without 
the consolation of a cry. - 

On the table lay a note from Mr Dering : 


My pear Warp—I am reminded that you 
come of age on Monday. I am also reminded by 
Hilda that you propose to take a very important 
step against the wish of your mother. Will you 
come and see me at ten o’clock to talk this over? 
—Your affectionate Guardian,’ 


Not much hope to be got out of that letter. A 
dry note from a dry man. Very little doubt as 
to the line which he would take. Yet, not 
an unkind letter. She put it back in her desk 
and sighed. Another long discussion. No: she 
would not discuss—she would listen, and then 
state her intention. She would listen again, and 
once more state her intention. 

On the easel stood an almost finished portrait 
in pastel, executed from a photograph. It was 
the portrait of her guardian. She had caught— 
it was not difficult with a face so marked—the 
set expression, the closed lips, the keen eyes, and 
the habitual look of caution and watchfulness 
which become the characteristics of a solicitor in 
good practice. So far it was a good likeness. 
But it was an austere face. Elsie, with a few 
touches of her thumb and the chalk which 
formed her material, softened the lines ot the 
mouth, communicated to the eyes a more genial 
light, and to the face an expression of benevo- 
lence which certainly had never before been seen 
upon it. 

‘There!’ she said. 


‘If you would only look 
like that to-morrow, instead of like your photo- 
graph, I should have no fear at all of what you 


would say. I would flatter you, and coax ‘you, 
and cajole you, till you had doubled George’s 
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salary and promised to get round my mother. 
You dear old man! You kind old man! You 
sweet old man! I could kiss you for your 
kindness.’ 


DRURY LANE 


WHEN, in the year 1663, Charles II. granted 
patents for the existence of two theatres in 
London, one of these was assigned to Davenant, 
who was at the head of the Duke of York’s 
Company of players, and the other to the 
King’s Company, under Thomas Killigrew. The 
latter body of actors enjoyed a peculiar posi- 
tion. Honoured by the title of ‘His Majesty’s 
Servants,’ they formally swore before the Lord 
Chamberlain faithfully to serve the King ; ten 
of their number were enrolled among the Royal 
Household as ‘Gentlemen of the Great Chamber,’ 
and wore liveries of scarlet and silver. 

On the receipt of his patent, Killigrew decided 
to build himself a theatre on a spot in Drury 
Lane, close to where the famous Cockpit had 
stood, and very nearly on the site of the present 
house. Drury Lane was at that time in high 
favour with the aristocracy—the Marquis of 
Argyll and the Earl of Anglesey, amongst others, 
having their residences in the neighbourhood. 
And so, in the autumn of 1663, the first Drury 
Lane Theatre opened with a performance of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Humorous Lieutenant. 

Killigrew’s company included many whose 
names became famous—Hart, Kynaston- (re- 
nowned as a youth for his impersonations of 
female characters in the days before women were 
seen on the English stage, and subsequently an 
excellent actor of men’s parts), Mohun, ‘Scum’ 
Goodman, Reeves, and Shirley. Amongst the 
ladies the two beautiful Misses Marshall were 
the most prominent, until, two years later, the 
fascinating Nell Gwynne put all her companions 
into the shade. ‘Pretty, witty Nell,’ after being 
carefully coached by the actor Hart, made her 
first appearance in Dryden’s Indian Emperor, 
and speedily captivated the hearts of all who 
saw her. 

Everything conspired to give brilliant success 
to the first years of the new house. The 
public, after their protracted theatrical starvation 
during the civil war and the years that followed 
it, had the keenest appetite for dramatic fare ; 


at the same time the performances were exceed-- 


ingly good, and were rendered the more accept- 


‘able by the fact that the female parts were under- 


taken by women, instead of by boys or shaven 
men as had been the case before the Restoration. 
This innovation was originally introduced by a 
company of French players, and for a while met 
with the most violent opposition. Gradually, 
however, the sense of dramatic propriety asserted 
itself ; and in the King’s patent it was stated that 
‘whereas the women’s parts in plays have hitherto 
been acted by men, at which some have taken 
offence, we do give leave that for the time to 
come all women’s parts be acted by women.’ 
The crowded state of both theatres. at this time 
may be inferred from Pepys’s entry in his Diary 
on May 28, 1664: ‘By water to the Royal 
Theatre [Drury Lane]; but that was so full they 


toll us we could have no room, And so to the 
Duke’s House; and there saw Hamlet done, 
giving us fresh reason never to think enough of 
Betterton.’ Unfortunately, the life of the first 
Drury Lane Theatre was but brief, for in Janu- 
ary 1672 it was burnt to the ground. 

In little more than two years a second house, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, sprang from 
the ashes of its predecessor, and opened its doors 
on March 26, 1674. The prices of admission 
were : Boxes, from half-a-crown to four shillings ; 
pit, one-and-six pence to half-a-crown ; first gallery, 
a shilling to one-and-sixpence ; upper gallery, 
sixpence to a shilling. The auditorium must 
have been seriously encroached upon by the 
manner in which the stage was constructed. It 
projected, as we learn from Cibber’s Apology, as 
far as the front rows of the pit, in a semi-oval 
form, so that the whole action of the play was 
carried on beyond the proscenium. Though this, 
no doubt, enabled subtle shades of expression and 
play of feature to be closely observed by all 
in the house, the inconvenience of the fashion 
was obviously felt, as the size of the stage was 
before long reduced and stage boxes constructed 
at the sides. 

The competition between the King’s com- 
pany and Davenant’s was great. Both con- 
tained excellent performers, and by both were 
presented plays of the first rank. For a while, 
in spite of the strong counter-attraction of 
Betterton at the Haymarket, the superiority of 
the acting at Drury Lane maintained the lead. 
But eventually the fortunes of both companies 
began to droop: as neither seemed strong 
enough to stand alone, the Lord Chamberlain 
ordered them to unite, and in 1682 the joint 
companies commenced playing at Drury Lane. 

This did not prove to be altogether a wise 
move. Hart, Mohun, and Nell Gwynne retired 
from the company at the amalgamation, thus 
weakening its powers of attraction, and, more- 
over, there appears to have been at this period 
a sensible falling-off in the interest exhibited by 
the public. This was probably caused partly by 
reaction from the excessive enthusiasm of a few 
— before, and partly by the visit of certain 

rench and Italian companies, which for a time 
became the vogue. At anyrate, some five years 
later, we find the patent rights of the theatre 
sold for a miserable sum to Christopher Rich, 
a lawyer and thorough scamp. His treatment 
of the long-suffering actors ended by causing 
a revolt among them; and at last, on their 
petition, King William granted to such as 
wished to secede from the company a license to 
open the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
All the leading actors, including Betterton, Mrs 
Barry, and Mrs Bracegirdle, eagerly seized the 
opportunity, and with Congreve as their dra- 
matic author tried their fortunes independently, 
and with no small success. Meanwhile, Rich was 
left at Drury Lane with the dregs of the com- 

any, who, as the manager still persevered in 
fis sharp practices, revolted again; and_ the 
upshot of the matter was that in 1709 the Lord 
Chamberlain closed the theatre. 

Two years later commenced the famous triple 
management of Colley Cibber, Doggett, and 
Wilks, whose discretion and honest dealing 
secured for the house twenty years of almost 
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untroubled prosperity. Wilks as a light come- 
dian, and Doggett as an eccentric-character actor, 
were unapproachable; and with such female 
support as Ann Oldfield and Mrs Porter it is 
easy to understand how it was that crowded 
audiences once more became the order of the day. 
From the business point of view the manage- 
ment, if we may Glee Colley Cibber, was 
unimpeachable—and Cibber, though disposed to 
arrogate too much to himself, was, as Dr Johnson 
said, ‘no blockhead.’ ‘In the twenty years we 
were our own directors, says Cibber, ‘we never 
had a creditor that had occasion to come twice 
for his bill; every Monday morning discharged 
us of all demands before we took a shilling for 
our own use; and from this time we neither 
asked any actor, nor were desired by them, to 
sign any agreement whatsoever. The rates of 
their respective salaries were only entered in our 
daily pay roll, which plain record every one 
looked upon as good as city security,’ After the 
dissolution of this management by the death of 
two of its members and the retirement of the 
third, a period of disaster ensued ; and it was not 
until the appearance of Macklin in 1741 that the 
fortunes of the theatre showed signs of mending. 
The freshness and unconventionality of Macklin’s 
acting took the town by storm, and for a time 
the Drury Lane ‘treasury’ was well filled. But it 
was not long before differences arose between 
Fleetwood (the then manager) and his actors. 
The quarrels became serious and led to riots at 
the theatre, and eventually in 1746 Fleetwood 
retired from the management in favour of James 
Lacy—who had been stage manager at Covent 
Garden—and David Garrick. Garrick was nom- 
inally stage manager at first, but the real guid- 


ance of affairs soon passed into his hands, and 
now there commenced the most notable period 
in the history of the theatre. 

The thirty years of Garrick’s management were 
as remarkable for the order preserved in front 
of the curtain as for the quality of the perform- 


ances upon which it rose. To begin with, a 
great abuse was removed by the exclusion of 
spectators from the stage. On one of his earliest 
bills Garrick printed the following announce- 
ment: ‘As the admittance of persons behind 
the scenes has occasioned a general complaint on 
account of the frequent interruptions in the 
erformances, it is hoped that gentlemen won’t 
e offended that no money will be taken there 
for the future.’ Garrick was surrounded by a 


very strong nen ag | including, amongst others, | 
a 


Macklin, Spranger Barry, Mrs Pritchard, Kitty 
Clive, and the inimitable Peg Woffington. 
Amongst the many histrionic triumphs that 
Drury Lane saw during this period, there was 


one failure which has a peculiar interest in the | 


light of subsequent events. This was the first 


appearance of Mrs Siddons, in December 1775, | 


as Portia. The genius of the great tragédienne 
was not yet sufficiently matured. Nervousness 
completely incapacitated her, and neither in 
this nor in the other parts she attempted 
at the time did she win any praise from the 
critics. But when, after seven years’ hard 
work in the provinces, she again challenged 
the verdict of the town, there was no longer any 
question as to her supremacy in her art. 

On Garrick’s retirement in 1776, Sheridan 


succeeded to the management in partnership 
with Dr Ford and Thomas Linley, the musician, 
and under these auspices the second Drury Lane 
Theatre passed the few remaining years of its life. 
These fifteen years are full of interest, for it was 
during this time that the School for Scandal was 
produced, that Mrs Siddons made her triumphant 
second debut, that Kemble made his first bow to 
a London audience, and that fascinating Dora 
Jordan stole away the hearts of eancapeibts play- 
goers. In 1791 the old and now decaying house 
was pulled down, and three years later the third 
Drury Lane Theatre was opened with much 
pomp and circumstance. 

Its career was brief and checkered. In spite 
of elaborate precautions against fire, it was 
burnt to the ground fifteen years afterwards, 
and while it stood, its fortunes were constantly 
imperilled by the reckless extravagance and bare- 
faced dishonesty of the manager, Sheridan. It 
was quite the exception for a bill or a salary to 
be paid, and many were the ludicrous shifts to 
which Sheridan resorted to escape from his 
infuriated creditors. Mr Edward Stirling relates 
that Holland, the architect of the theatre, could 
never get Sheridan to pay him for his work, 
and finally, tired of being put off with constant 
excuses, resolved to call upon the manager during 
rehearsal time. ‘Before he could utter a word, 
Sheridan rushed to him, and seizing his hand, 
exclaimed : “Dear Holland—the very man 1 
wished to see! You want a cheque, of course ? 
Beautiful building! Everything one could desire, 
save a trifle, but important tome. My shilling- 
gallery customers can’t hear a word that’s spoken 
on the stage.” 

“Impossible !” said Holland. 

“Ts it? You shall judge. Remain at the foot- 
lights !” 

‘Scampering up-stairs to the gallery, he began 
to gesticulate, widely extending his mouth, but 
not uttering a word, to the great confusion of 
the poor architect. Descending to the stage, he 
asked: “ Well, my boy, did you hear me?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Are you convinced?—No? Well, then, go up 
yourself and listen while I speak from here.” 

‘Holland climbed to the upper gallery, while 
Sheridan rushed out at the stage door, leavin 
the unfortunate architect to make the best o 
circumstances.’ 

When, on the night of February 24, 1809, the 
fire broke out at Drury Lane, Sheridan was in 
the House of Commons, Asa mark of sympathy 


|it was proposed that the House should adjourn, 


but that Sheridan respectfully declined. Rush- 
ing to the burning theatre, a was forcing his 
way through the crowd, when one of the soldiers 
who were keeping order, not recognising him, 
endeavoured to keep him back. ‘Surely, my 
friend, exclaimed Sheridan, ‘a man may warm 
himself by his own fire.’ 

After considerable delay, a sufficient sum was 
subscribed towards the work of rebuilding ; and 
on October 10, 1812, the present theatre was 
opened. A contemporary newspaper, in an 
account of the opening ceremony, says that the 
crowds that assembled at the doors as early as 
two o'clock were exposed to a pitiless storm of 
rain and wind, and that many, in consequence, 
were the complaints of the lack of shelter—the 
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rtico not having been added till some years 
Liter. ‘After the interior of the house had been 
sufficiently admired, the curtain drew up, and 
gave the spectators a charming display of scenery, 
which they rapturously — There were 
seven exhibited, of which a perspective Land- 
scape with Water, a Piazza, a Seaport, a Prison 
Scene, and the Market Cross of Glastonbury, 
were the most striking.’ ‘God save the Queen’ 
and ‘Rule Britannia’ were sung by the ‘entire 
strength’ of a so a! which included Mrs 
Jordan, Mrs Glover, Miss Smith, Bannister, 
Elliston, Pyne, &c. But strong as it was, the 
company failed to compete successfully with the 
superior attractions of the Kembles, Liston, and 
Sally Booth at Covent Garden ; indeed, its luck 
seemed to have totally deserted the house until 
the eventful night of January 26, 1814, when 
Edmund Kean made his phenomenally successful 
debut as Shylock, and for six years afterwards 
drew all London to Drury Lane. Unfortunately, 
the management, which was im the hands of a 
Committee, was incompetent, and this turn of 
fortune was but ill utilised ; in 1819, eventually, 
the Committee handed over their office to Elliston, 
who was by this time an established favourite 
with the public. 

For the next fifty years, though it was the 

scene of many artistic successes, Drury Lane 
roved too heavy a burden for each manager in 
is turn. Besides certain small fry who held 
the house for a time (at one period there were 
three lessees in as many weeks, and all three 
bolted without paying either salaries or rent!) 
Elliston became bankrupt in seven years; Bunn 
twice tried to make the theatre pay by turning 
it into a species of miscellaneous show, but each 
time retired heavily in debt; Macready was 
bankrupt at the end of two years; and though 
Chatterton struggled through eleven seasons, he 
was soon forced to give up the fight. 

The present Drury Lane Theatre has witnessed 
an extraordinary variety of scenes, some interest- 
ing and honourable, some most derogatory. Under 
Bunn’s management drama and opera alternated 
with tight-rope dancing, lion-taming perform- 
ances, and promenade concerts. For some time 
a French circus occupied the house which, in 
Macready’s time, had seen the famous revival 
of As you like it, in which Mrs Nisbett was the 
Rosalind; Mrs Keeley, Audrey; Mrs Stirling, 
Celia; Macready, Jaques; Anderson, Orlando ; 
Keeley, Touchstone ; Pickles Adam ; and Ryder, 
the Banished Duke. Macready’s reign was also 
signalised by the appearance of Helen Faucit as 
Constance in King John, and by the production 
of Marston’s Patrician’s Daughter and Browning’s 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon. In a revival of Dryden’s 
King Arthur, with Purcell’s music, a great success 
was made in the tenor solos by a young and 
uuknown singer of the name of Sims Reeves. 

In 1866, Chatterton, the last unsuccessful 
manager of Drury Lane, started with a fine com- 
any, in which were Phelps, Barry Sullivan, 

elen Faucit, and Miss Neilson. He commenced 
with high artistic aims, and gave his energies to 
the fitting representation of classical plays. But 
Inasmuch as, according to his own epigram, he 
found that ‘Shakespeare spelt Ruin, and Byron 
Bankruptcy,’ he produced in 1868 a realistic 
melodrama of modern life, the forerunner of 


much similar fare since offered to the public at 
the national theatre. In this piece, The Great City, 
Mrs Kendal—then Madge Robertson—made her 
first appearance upon the metropolitan stage. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 
CHAPTER II.—THE FORTUNE AND THE WIFE. 


At the first sentence, Nellie had to exert all 
her strength to prevent herself springing up from 
her chair. She felt the words like the sting of 
a lash. She—she, Nellie Morton had been as 
good as accused of lying! She! She who had 
never in all her life been accused of the most 
trivial moral offence, was as good as charged 
with subterfuge. She, the integrity of whose 
honour had never been questioned, was charged, 
or as good as charged, with the unforgivable 
baseness of want of candour ! 

But as the old woman uttered the other sen- 
tences, the flush of anger left the girl’s heart ; and 
when Mrs Bathurst, in slow and impersonal 
accents, finished, Nellie felt as though she should 
sink through the floor with mingled shame and 
fear. She could not disclose the encounter with 
young Chaytor, for she could not explain the cir- 
cumstance of that meeting without mentioning 
the unflattering nickname; and although it 
seemed unlikely Mr Bathurst’s mother, so old a 
woman and a recluse, should have heard of the 
— that young man evidently thought she 
might. 

Fortunately for Nellie, the old woman’s words 
did not require a reply. The girl could not 
deny she was concealing something, and could 
not tell what it was. 

Mrs Bathurst seemed to know by occult means 
that her guest would make no response. 

As Nellie was about to rise, the old woman 
leaned her elbow on the table and her chin on 
her palm, and with eyes staring into vacancy said, 
as though soliloquising: ‘My son is much im- 
mersed in business, and is no lady’s man. He is 
not likely to help you much towards enjoying 
your visit to Garwood. I predicted to him that 
you would find this place distasteful ; but he said 
no, You were, he said, his friend’s child, and 
you would be contented with this house as a 
home until your father’s return from Brazil.’ 

Were ever such words spoken by hostess to 
helpless guest? Nellie thought of rising and 
saying she would put an end to Mrs Bathurst's 
uneasiness on her account by leaving at once. 
But there was something so impressive and 
sibylline in the manner of the old woman, that 
the girl could not do aught but sit and listen 
spellbound. 

Mrs Bathurst went on after a pause: ‘My son 
is forty-two years of age. He is not a marrying 
man. He will never marry. He has no small- 
talk. He is a great business man. He makes 
thousands where other men starve. His whole 
soul is in his business. He is not popular in the 
City. His appearance is not prepossessing. He 
is called the Crocodile.’ 

The girl fell back on her chair. 

Mrs Bathurst went on: ‘He suffers from a 
strange nervous affection. For a long time, for 
days and weeks, he can preserve an unbroken 
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calm while going through intense mental excite- 
ment. Then suddenly, and always close to mid- 
night, he is seized with paroxysms of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. Never do these paroxysms come 
on him until he has gone to his room or is about 
to go there; never until he has dismissed all 


thought of basiness and taken off his mind the’ 
great strain under which his affairs in the City | 
All who live under | 


mow and then place him. 
this roof must know of these paroxysms. The 
secret of them must be kept. Hence we have no 
visitors. 
our grounds, 
My son has been going to the City every day for 
twenty-five years. He has never been ill. He 
has never taken a holiday. He is never a minute 
before or after time in anything. He has never 
set off earlier or later than eight o’clock. He is 
always in to the minute at six. He has never 
variel once for years. At five minutes past 
six this evening you will be jntroduced to 
him’ 

A loud, long knock sounded at the front door 
and rolled in clattering echoes through the 
house. 

With a start the old woman stopped and stared 
around in horror, as though the ground were 
splitting and gaping at her feet. She grasped 
the table in front of her as if drawn towards 
some awful abyss. 

Nellie stood up, trembling, and looked round. 

The old woman raised one hand, as if in appeal 
for mercy to some unseen power, and pressed a 
finger of the other hand on her lip for silence. 

Nellie heard the front door slammed with a 
bang that made the doors and windows rattle. 
Then the whole house shook above their heads 
with a terrific shout of laughter twice repeated. 
The dining-room door flew open. The figure of 
a short, stout man burst into the room, flung the 
door to behind him, fell with his broad back 


against the door, opened an enormous mouth in | 


his parchment-coloured face, and uttered a shout 
of laughter which made the glasses dance and 
seemed to threaten the very walls of the room. 


Nellie’s heart stood still, and with a swimming | 
’ t=] 


feeling of faintness, she fell back on her chair. 
Although, when Nellie Morton fell on her chair, 


power of motion deserted her, she did not lose | 


all consciousness. She leaned partly against the 
table, partly against the back of her chair. 
was facing the door, against which the ungainly, 
monstrous figure of the man was propped. She 
did not hear or see distinctly. ‘All was dull and 
blurred as in an indistinct dream. 

‘William! William! what has done this? 
cried Mrs Bathurst in a tone of surprise, 
reproach, alarm. She rose laboriously and half 
crossed the floor towards her son. Keeping her 
strange weird eyes fixed on him, she said im- 

ressively: ‘We are not alone, William ; Miss 

{orton has come.’ She supported herself by 
putting her hand on the table, turned to the 
girl, saying: ‘Miss Morton, this is my son 
William: Mr William Bathurst, who invests 
your father’s money to such excellent advantage.’ 
The girl’s appearance attracted her attention. 
She cried in a tone of relief: ‘ William, she has 
fainted!’ Mrs Bathurst would not summon help. 
She did not wish a servant to witness this scene. 
She could not render any aid herself, and until 
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the paroxysm was over, her son would be worse 
than useless. 

Her son took his back from the door, thrust 
his hands deep into his trousers-pocket, and 
bending his whole body double, laughed at the 
top of ‘his terrific voice, until the glasses on the 
table rang again and trembled, and the windows 
shook, and the ceiling vibrated, and a long flake 
of white fell on the table, as though the plaster 
were coming down. 

‘What is the matter?’ said the old woman 
more sternly. ‘Can you not speak, William? 
What has done this ?? 

He ceased to laugh and dance, and flung him- 
/self into a large easy-chair standing in the 
| darkest part of the room, facing the light. He 
| threw his head back, and gasped for air. His 
mouth was of enormous size, and seemed to 
| open at the sides back to the angle of his dis- 
tended jaws. The skin of his face hung thin 
and leathery and folded and creased in innumer- 
| able small wrinkles. 
| The perplexity in the face and manner of the 
'mother showed she was wholly unprepared for 
| an attack under existing circumstances. He had 
| hever before come home from the City in the 
middle of the day. He had never before suffered 
a seizure until close to midnight. Almost invari- 
ably the attack came on after retiring to his 
bedroom. It would have been impossible to 
drown his shouts or conceal the noise of his 
tramping. But the servants of that household 
were all in bed at ten of nights; and when a 
new servant was in the place and a paroxysm 
occurred, Mrs Bathurst said next day that the 
master had had one of the seizures to which 
he had been liable all his life, that they were 
noisy, but not dangerous to himself or any 
one else, and that it was desired no one should 
speak of the matter either in the house or out 
of it. 

But here now, on the day this girl arrives, 
was her son back hours before his time, taken 
with one of his worst fits in daylight and in the 
| presence of the stranger too ! 

‘Can you not speak? Can you say nothing to 
explain this extraordinary occurrence? Speak ! 
You need not mind her ; she cannot hear us,’ 

The girl would have given all the world to 
escape from this scene, to show by gesture or 
tell by word that she was aware of what was 
going on around her. But she was powerless as 
the chair upon which she sat, as the painted 
figures in the pictures on the walls. 

With a convulsive motion the man sat up, 
seized his knees in the long lean hands, which 
seemed all strenuous fingers, closed his mouth, 
clenched his teeth, drew back his thin fleshless 
lips, and rolled his eyes, as if trying to force 
speech from his labouring chest through his con- 
vulsed throat. 

‘What is it? cried the old woman in impres- 
sive resolute tones. ‘No one can hear you but 
me. Speak to me.’ ; 

Suddenly the teeth snapped open, and from 
the throat came, in a whispered guttural voice, 
the words: ‘Ruin! I am ruined! I have lost 
all !? 

As though the last word released some pro- 
digious spring, the man flew up out of the chair, 
bent his feats and laughed with such overwhelm- 
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ing vigour that the old woman started back, | 
raised her hands and uttered a wail. When the | 
lungs of the man were empty, he doubled up, | 
glanced wildly right and left, spread out his | 
arms level with his head, spun round on his 
heel for a moment, and with a groan, fell to the | 
floor. 

‘My child! Myson! My pride! Is this the | 
end? Is he dead?’ moaned the mother, crying | 
out this once from the secret core of her woman’s | 
heart. No paroxysm before had begun so or so | 
ended, Through all the years of her life, even | 
to her own ears her own voice had never so 
sounded. Hitherto, that woman’s voice had been 
the voice of human wisdom: now for the first 
time it was the voice of a mother’s soul. The 
brain had spoken all along till now; at last the 
heart had speech. 

With amazing swiftness and agility, she reached 
the prostrate form. He was lying on his face, 
his arms spread wide. With incredible dexterity 
and strength she gathered in his outstretched | 
arms and turned him over on his back. Her 
deft fingers loosed his collar and eased it round 
his short thick neck. She slipped her hand 
under his waistcoat and felt over his heart ; and 
then, in a tone of rapturous gratitude that was 
a prayer, she raised her eyes upwards and whis- 
pered : ‘Not dead !—not dead! He lives!’ 

She clasped her hands, and letting them hang 
down in front of her, sat back on her heels, 
regarding the dun face of the unconscious man 
as if it were a beatific vision. Then placing a 
hand on the floor at each side of the head, she | 
bent slowly forward and kissed the forehead, | 
whispering in the voice of one whose heart is | 
heavy and rich with possession of a secure | 
treasure ; ‘ My child.’ 

She rose briskly, and pushed the thin strands | 
of hair out of his eyes, and fetched a water-bottle | 
from the table, and emptied it over the face | 
and chest of the man. 

With a shudder he opened his eyes. He looked | 
around vaguely and passed a feeble, wavering | 
hand over his face. ‘Mother,’ he said at length, | 
seeing her standing over him, ‘ what is it?’ 

‘You have had an attack,’ she said as she 
replaced the water-bottle on the table. 

e scrambled to rise. With nimble strength 
she helped him, as though she were once again 
the young matron, and he the blundering, 
ungainly, sole occupant of the nursery. She 
assisted him toa chair. He sat facing the light, 
with his back to the drooping form of the girl. 

‘This was more than a paroxysm. How came 
I on the floor ?? 

‘You fainted at the end of the attack.’ 

‘Did I blab?’ | 
‘You said,’ she whispered, ‘that there was ruin 
in the City.’ | 

He groaned. ‘Yes. Half-a-dozen great houses | 
are gone, and I am pulled down, down, down, 
mother. You will spurn me. I did not keep to 
your advice. I speculated. I did not keep in 
with solid things. I hoped to win a fortune in | 
a year. South America has been the ruin of | 
Me, as you said it would be of fools who trusted | 
it. I trusted it, All is gone. I am a beggar, | 
and you will cast me off.’ 

‘Who cares about the City, since you live? 
A minute ago I thought you dead.’ 


He took a napkin from the table and wiped his 
face. He stared at her in amazement. Did his 
ears hear aright? or was she bereft of reason ? 

‘Drink this wine,’ she said, holding a glass 
towards him. He did as he was told, still keep- 
ing eyes of unspeakable wonder on her face. 


| She went on as she took the empty glass from 


him: ‘When you were in the paroxysm, I told 
you Miss Morton had come.’ 

‘Oh ay,’ said he, passing his hand across his 
forehead ; ‘I had forgotten she was to be here 
to-day. When I found out how things were in 
the City, I flew home. All the money, mother, 
all your money, and all the money it and your 
advice helped me to make, are swallowed up. 
Gone—gone—gone! and I shall be posted as a 
defaulter !’ 

‘Hush !’ said the old woman, laying her finger 
on her lip and pointing with her other hand 
at the girl ‘We are not alone. She, too, 
fainted.’ 

He started, turned round, and rose. 
all the time !’ he whispered in dismay. 

‘Yes. Here unconscious all the time. We 
must see to her now,’ whispered the old woman. 
‘You and I can talk over affairs later. All is 
not lost yet ; all may still be saved.’ 

‘Nothing can save me !’ 

‘Who knows? 

‘What could save me ?’ 

The old woman again 
on her lip, and pointe 


girl 
‘ 


‘She here 


laced a warning finger 
at the figure of the 


She !’ cried he in a whisper. 

His mother nodded, and whispered : ‘She and 
Christopher Morton’s money. 

Mrs Bathurst poured water into a finger-glass 
and sprinkled some over Nellie’s face. The eye- 
lids trembled slightly, closed for a moment, then 
opened, closed again, and with a sigh the girl 
slipped from the support of the chair and slid 
to the table. 

Mother and son bore the girl to a couch, dashed 
more water in her face, and chafed her hands. 
Once more the eyes opened, and a weak young 
voice said: ‘Such a dream! Horrid dream! 
Did I faint ?—Thank you ; I am better now,’ 

‘You fainted, dear,’ said the old woman in 
a tone so gentle and tender, that her son could 
not believe his ears, and made sure his wits 
were wandering. Never before had he heard 
that voice but in cold approval, admonition, 
or command. ‘Mr Bathurst was seized with one 
of the attacks I told you of, and the sight over- 
caine you. The paroxysm is quite over now ; 


| my son is as well as ever; and in a little time 


you will be all right.’ 
‘Have I been long unconscious?’ asked the 
girl, ‘I had a bad horrid dream, and it seemed 


| days and days long.’ 


The old woman looked at the black marble 
clock on the mantel-piece. ‘It is only ten 
minutes since my son knocked at the door; 
but in dreams, a moment of real time may 
seem a day—a year. What did you dream of, 
dear ? 

‘Oh, it is too horrible to think of. Pray, 
do not ask, said the girl, to whom it began 
to seem that what she now took for a dream 
might be nothing but a distorted and exaggerated 


| memory of what had really occurred. She a 
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up and rose feebly. ‘I—I think I will go to 
my room.’ 


‘Let me help you,’ said Mrs Bathurst, moving 


‘Oh, thank you—no,’ said Nellie in distress ; 
‘you are not strong yourself.’ 

‘Not usually. Not at ordinary times; but 
to-day. Now I feel young and strong.’ She 
put her arm round the young girl’s waist, drew 
the slender drooping figure towards her own 
portly bulk, and led the way out of the room. 

William Bathurst for a moment glanced round 
him, as though expecting to find other marvels 
in keeping with this sight. Then he threw up 
his hands in despair of understanding what he 
had seen, and muttering, ‘What has wrought 
this miracle ?’ dropped into a chair. 

Crushed and doubled up, the small man sat 
in the great chair. Ever since he had begun, 
as a lad of seventeen, to go to the City office 
in which the memory of his defid father had 
got him a clerkship, William Bathurst devoted 
himself heart and soul to business under the ex- 
acting guidance of his mother. He had always 
looked on her as the embodiment of worldly 
wisdom. She had been his guide through all 
these years. She had designed his future and 
nurtured his career. When he was old enough 
to start for himself, she had given him her 
money—he possessel none of his own—had 
mastered the business of the Stock Exchange 
more fully even than in her husband’s days, as 
no woman had ever mastered it before, and while 
he acted upon her advice she had shown him 
the way to fortune. Of late he had strayed from 
her counsel, following great leaders in the world 
of finance, to the result of his present ship- 
wreck. 

But though he knew she had no thought of 
any living soul but himself, a word of tender- 
ness had never passed between them in all these 
years, To his mind she was a woman whose 
whole soul was absorbed in gold-seeking; and 
as she could not engage in the quest herself, 
she had delegated to him the activities and the 
profits of the pursuit. 

Within one hour, nay, ten minutes, she had 
made light of money, thrown off the physical 
ineptitude or lethargy of years, employed affec- 
tionate tones towards him, and spoken to this 
strange young girl, whom she had never seen 
before, words of endearment! 

Only one explanation was possible: the news 
that disaster had fallen upon him had overthrown 
her reason. 

‘William !’ 

With a start, he looked up. He had not 
noticed her entrance. He saw standing over 
him the calm inscrutable mother of old. ‘Yes, 
mother.’ 

‘You say all is gone ?’ 

‘Everything—every shilling. Black ruin is 
in the City to-day.’ 

‘Christopher Morton’s money is safe ?’ 

‘Every penny.’ 

‘Then Christopher Morton’s daughter must 
save you. Morton’s money would be enough ?’ 

‘It would be enough to tide me over; but, 
mother’ 

‘William, you took my advice most of your 
lifetime, and you prospered. You took your 


own advice, and see what it has brought you. 
The very fates are playing into our hands. This 
morning, this girl comes to our door. She has 


to the side of the couch. no relative in Europe. This day, ruin faces you 


in the City. Poison and antidote. When I 
left you just now I knew this should be. I 
did not know how it was to be accomplished,’ 

‘But, mother, there are he and she. 

The mother held out a paper to her son. ‘I 
told you the fates were on our side. When 
I left this room I knew what must be, though 
I had no sure perception of how it was to be, 
You have full power to deal with Christopher 
Morton’s property—have you not?’ 

‘Yes, full power; but he is coming home in 
autumn.’ 

‘He has gone home already. This has been 
sent out after you by special messenger from 
the office. I took it from the messenger in the 
hall as I arene through just now. Read!’ 

He took the telegram from her hand. ‘Great 
powers above! Christopher Morton dead! Oh 
mother, I am sorry. his is worse than the 
crash to-day. The honestest gentleman that ever 
breathed! He came nearer to be a friend than 
any one else I know—than any one else I ever 
met.’ 

‘Than your mother?’ she asked coldly, 
severely. 

‘No—no! Why such a question? You were 
ae are my all, mother ; you know you are my 
all.’ 

‘Listen,’ she said sternly, undeviatingly. ‘ Re- 
turn to the City, and bring Christopher ecten's 
money into instant use. Go at once, and arrange 
for your own extrication by that means,’ 

‘But, mother, they would call my using his 
money by the name of a crime.’ 

‘Who dares to inquire into the business rela- 
tions between man and wife ?’ 

‘Man and wife! Do you mean that girl 
and me?’ 

‘Go!’ 

‘But mother’—— 

‘Go!’ she hissed. ‘Go and do what you can 
do, and I cannot. Go and realise; anticipate 
your wife’s fortune. I cannot do that part of 
the work. Go you and do that; and when all 
is safe in town, come to me for your wife.’ 


THE POSTAL SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


DurinG the past year we heard a good deal as 
to our postal and telegraphic systems ; but in all 
that was said and written no reference was made 
to systems in vogue in our colonies, certain arrange- 
ments in which we might do well to adopt. We 
propose in the present paper to deal more especi- 
ally with the Postal Arrangements in India, com- 
paring them with our own. 

One of the most important and useful arrange- 
ments in India is that known as the ‘Value- 
payable Post.’ It is a system under which the 
post-office undertakes to deliver any parcels, 
registered letters, registered and fully prepaid, 
unregistered book-packets, and railway receipt 
notes, and to recover from the addressee on 
delivery a specified sum of money fixed by the 
sender, and to remit to the sender this sum, 
minus a commission, in the case of articles other 
than unregistered book-packets, For instance, a 
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resident in the northern parts of India can write 
to Calcutta and order a firm to send any articles 
of wearing apparel, books, or anything he or 
she may want. They at once send it; but before 
the parcel is delivered, the post-office is paid the 
value of the contents, or in other words the bill. 
When it is paid, the receipt and the money go 
back to Calcutta, and the firm receive the money 
from the post-office. In this way tradespeople 
can get no bad debts, and the recipients have no 
trouble except to pay at the door. The system 
has its drawbacks in one way, as tiresome trades- 
people occasionally send the wrong article when 
they have not what is ordered; but the remedy 
is to return it value payable, and thus the money 
is sent back to those ordering. Goods and parcels | 
not exceeding a thousand rupees in value may be | 
booked at any railway station for delivery from | 
any railway station authorised to deliver goods | 
and parcels under the value-payable system. | 
Value-payable parcels cost exactly the same as if | 
one paid the money by money order. 

Value-payable articles may be insured up to 
the value of fifty pounds in branch offices, and up 
to the value of one hundred pounds in all other | 
offices. The insurance is of two kinds—complete | 
and partial. Complete insurance is intended to 
cover all risks during transit from the office of 

sting to the office of delivery. Partial insurance | 
is intended to cover all risks during transit in | 
British territory, and all risks during transit in 
native territory except those arising out of high- 
way robbery. Partial insurance is only applicable 
in the case of transit of articles through certain 
native states. Certain offices in Kathiawar receive 
insured articles, but are not allowed to despatch 
them ; and certain offices in Cutch are prohibited 
from despatching insured articles during the 
prevalence of the south-west monsoon. The 
value declared for insurance need not correspond 
with the amount specifiel by the sender for 
recovery from the addressee. For instance, in 
the case of a watch returned after repairs, per 
value-payable post, to its owner, the amount to 
be recovered from the owner of the watch would 
be only the cost of repairs, while the sum insured 
would represent the value of the watch itself. 
In our postal system we can only insure to the 
value of fifty pounds. 

In India itself, parcels may be sent paid or 
unpaid, but not abroad. This is a convenience, 
and might well be introduced in England. 

There are certain ‘newspapers’ sent by post 
in India which are known as ‘ privileged news- 
aw ’—that is, — on which postage 
nas «been prepaid under the following rules. 
The proprietor, manager, or publisher of any 
newspaper may arrange with the post-office to 
pay in cash, in advance for a given period, the 
amount of postage payable on the number of 
copies of such newspaper to be posted by him, 
for transmission by the inland post, during that | 
period. These copies are then transmitted through 
the inland post as fully prepaid without having 
postage stamps affixed to them. The period for 
which the postage may thus be paid in advance is 
three months, or a shorter period. 

Certificates of posting are not familiar to us ; 
but in India they are granted to afford the 
public an assurance that letters and other articles 
entrusted to servants and messengers for posting 


| registered letters and 


have actually been posted. The dishonesty of 
natives led to the introduction of these certifi- 
cates; and doubtless in some cases in this 
country they would be found convenient. Any 
one who wishes to obtain a certificate of posting 
must send with the article for which the certifi- 
cate is required an exact transcript of the address 
on the article, written in ink ona slip of paper 
or in a book, with a half-anna— equal to three 
farthings of our money—postage stamp affixed 
to the transcript. The postmaster or clerk to 
whom it is presented compares the addresses, 
and if there is no discrepancy, will obliterate the 
postage stamp and impress the post-office dated 
stamp on the slip of paper or book, which will 
then be returned as a certificate that the letter 
or other article has been posted. Then there 
are what are known as Postal Acknowledgments, 
which is to let the public know that the articles 
sent have reached the addressees, The articles 
for which acknowledgments can be obtained are 
packets and ordinary 
parcels, 

Money orders may be telegraphed in India to 
the amount of sixty pounds, whereas we can only 
telegraph to the amount of ten pounds. The 
telegraphic money-order system is restricted to 
inland money orders; but the remitter of a 
foreign money order can have the particulars 
telegraphed to the Indian office of exchange 
concerned ; and that office will, on receipt of the 
telegraphic advice, issue a money order on the 
foreign country of payment under the foreign 
money-order rules. 

The Savings-bank Department is managed in 
a somewhat simpler form than in England. One 
does not have to write to give notice for the 
withdrawal of money in India. The depositor 
presents his pass-book personally or by agent— 
whose name must be mentioned in the applica- 
tion for withdrawal—at the post-oflice at which 
his account stands, with a printed form of appli- 
cation for withdrawal, which can be obtained at 
the post-office, signed by himself, and showing 
the balance at his credit and the amount he 
wishes to withdraw. Interest is allowed at the 
rate of three and three-quarters per cent. per 
annum, whilst ours is but two and a half per 
cent. 

In England, postmasters are not allowed to 
return any letter, parcel, or other postal packet 
to the writer or sender, or to any one else, or 
to delay forwarding it to its destination according 
to the address, even though a request to such 
effect be written thereon; but in India, letters, 
post-cards, books, and pattern packets and parcels 
can be recalled by the senders, after having been 
posted, subject to certain rules. No letters or 
articles posted may be returned except under the 
orders of the chief postal authority in a province, 


‘or the Director-general of the post-office, or 


the local government or administration, or the 
Governor-general in Council. A fee of one 
rupee is charged for the returning of a posted 
letter ; and the application for the return must 
be accompanied by a statement of the reasons 
why return of the letter or article is sought. 
This power to the sender to recall letters or 
articles once posted is one which many would 
frequently like to be able to exercise. It must 
necessarily of course involve trouble and some 
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little delay to the sender as well as the postal | 
authorities, but it is an advantageous innovation 
in the system. 

The Indian post-office has in use some excel- | 
lent embossed envelopes, which are found speci- 
ally convenient for certain classes of correspond- | 
ence. English as well as natives use them in 
great numbers, because they are not only con- 
venient but attractive, for they cost nothing. | 
They are oblong, and are sold at eight annas , 
per packet of sixteen—that is, the envelope | 
costs the purchaser nothing at all. The reason | 
of this is probably due to the fact that natives | 
will not put their letters in a decent covering, | 
so these envelopes were introduced to give them 
no excuse for not sending their letters properly, | 
instead of in a dirty wrapper made by them- | 
selves, The postal authorities have a better kind | 
of embossed envelope which they do their best 
to tempt people to buy. These are square ones, 
and cost ten annas six pice per ‘packet of six- 
teen. 

In the foregoing, it has been our object merely 
to call attention to the main points of difference 
between the Indian and English systems, since 
in the majority of details the Indian system 
corresponds with our own, and it has therefore 
been unnecessary to dwell upon points with 
which we are already familiar. India has not 
only adopted all our improvements .in postal 
matters, but has taken care to go farther and | 


/not live to see the end of the game. 


unfit to become Mrs Starbert. She was a bar- 
maid—an actress—a tight-rope dancer—an assist- 


| ant at a glove-shop—he had first seen her behind 


a tobacconist’s counter: these were among the 


|most favourable of the reports which reached 


Churchborough. 
As for the young man himself, he, from all 


| that was heard, was going from bad to worse ; 


his father—so it was reported—had twice paid 
large sums to save him from criminal proceed- 
ings. It was a great comfort to think that the 
second son, Mr Dudley, was so steady, so different 
in every respect from Mr Edwy. 

This second son was what is commonly de- 


| scribed as ‘something in the City,’ which in his 


case involved also his being something on the 
Stock Exchange; and probably the business 
habits thus acquired had kept him from the 
glaring faults of his brother. Edwy had been 
prone to satirise ‘old Duddy,’ as he called him, 
and openly declared that the younger man was 


| worse than himself at the core, and was only so 


smug, demure, and correct as a matter of pru- 
dence. ‘He is playing his cards carefully, and 
will win the game, I daresay,’ he was wont to 
say ; but however this might be, poor Edwy did 
He died 
in London of ‘a galloping consumption,’ as those 
who were in attendance upon him described it ; 
and such progress had the disease made, that 
although his Friends hastened to town directly 


introduce improvements for her own good ; and | they heard of his illness, they were not in time 
we think that as other countries have seen well | to see him alive. The behaviour of his wife and 
to adopt any fresh innovations on our part, we | her associates was so repellent, that old Starbert 
might do well to look around and introduce | could not soften to the young woman, and at last 
further improvements now in vogue in other | had something like an open quarrel with her. 
countries. Paris has long taken the lead of | There was therefore no reconciliation; and Mr 
London in many matters of detail in their postal | Dudley—to whom must be given the chief credit 
service, and the present year is a fitting year for ; of pointing out Mrs Edwy’s faults, and indeed 


us to make more ventures. 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR TURN. 
By Henry Trinson. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS,—CHAP. I. 


Everypopy in and around Churchborough sym- 
pathised heartily with poor old Mr Starbert when 
bis eldest son made that imprudent, disgraceful 
match which went near breaking the old gentle- 
mau’s heart, and probably did shorten his life. | 
When we say ‘everybody,’ we approach literal 
correctness, for Churchborough, although a re- |, 
spectable and well-to-do sort of town, was small | 
enough to make every incident a little out of 
the common the welcome subject of general 
gossip. 

Young Edwy Starbert had given his father 
a great deal of trouble while he was at Oxford, 
which university he left in a manner anything 
but creditable ; afterwards he gave more trouble 
still. His conduct was certainly bad enough, but 
rumour, as a matter of course, darkened and 
deepened even this. Then came the news that 
he had married a wife he could never bring 
home, not in his father’s life; but he was the 
elder of his father’s two sons, and some day 
he would be master. No one seemed to know 
exactly what his wife was or had been; yet 
every one agreed that she was somebody very 


of stimulating them by a little judicious irritation 
—may be said to have won the game, as his 
brother had foretold. 

The widow soon disappeared ; it was reported 
that she had married a sergeant in the artillery, 
and gone out to India with him. It was from 
the inquiries of Mr Dudley that so much was 
learnt, the old gentleman scorning to interest 
himself about one whom he deemed had been 
the worst enemy of his house. 

Well, Edwy was dead ; Dudley had succeeded 
him, and was heir to the not very extensive 
sroperty at Churchborough. Then he married. 
Sasend in this as in all beside, he chose a wife 
with some money. The lady possessed a bad 
temper; but she soon found her husband was, 
or could appear to be, impervious to the sharpest 
attacks of her tongue, and could control her so 
far as to prevent anything like an outbreak ; but 
through the servants it was pretty generally 
known that Mr and Mrs Dudley Starbert did 
not get on very well together. This state of 
things could not be very pleasant to either ; but 
the gentleman had soon additional cause for 
repining. Cautious, discreet, as he had always 
been, he had married his wife somewhat in haste, 
lest a delay might lose her—and her money. A 
delay of only six months would have changed 
his plans materially, for in that brief period a 
distant relation—one from whom the Starberts 
had no expectations—died, and left a considerable 
estate to the old gentleman upon the very easy 
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condition that the recipient should adopt his 
family name of Smithers. The bequest being 
in land, would of course have gone to Edwy 
had he lived, so Dudley might again be esteemed 
fortunate—but in secret he was bitterly chagrined 
when he reflected what sort of wife he might 
have chosen had he but waited until he attained 
such a position. He might have married so that 
he could have become the member for the county ; 
might then—for he was ambitious, and had a 
sufficiently good opinion of himself—have even 
aspired to a seat in the cabinet. His ambition 
and his opinion of himself being thus tolerably 
high, he had courage enough to put this ambition 
to the trial, for a vacancy occurring in the repre- 
sentation of the county, Mr Dudley Starbert- 
Smithers offered himself as a candidate. As he 
set forth, when thus coming forward—as being 
his own—every principle which was likely to 
charm the constituency, and as he had, during 
the year or so in which he had held his wealth— 
for poor old Starbert did not live three months 
after the estate fell to him—been most lavish 
in his expenditure, he thought he had a good 
chance. 

But he was not a generous or a genial man, and 
even this outlay, by fits and starts, was so man- 
aged as to offend more than he pleased ; while 
the multitude would certainly never like Mr or 
Mrs Dudley. In short, he polled about two 
hundred votes, his antagonist scoring some two 
thousand ; and as the trivial support obtained by 
Dudley was all from the section most objection- 
able in the eyes of county Squires, and only 

iven to annoy these latter, why, Mr Starbert- 

mithers was even less popular than before, 


and was decidedly ‘snubbed’ in many quarters. 
He, therefore, not unnaturally, resolved to quit 
Churchborough ; and easily obtaining a tenant 
for his ancestral estate, which his grandfather 
had bought when retiring from the wholesale oil 
business, he found a suitable residence at a dis- 
tance of fully one hundred miles from the 


ungrateful town. Here he seemed likely to be 
happier than before; for not only were his 
neighbours less fastidious than the Churchborough 
folk, and willing to exchange hospitalities with 
him, but an heir was born, which not only kept 
the Starbert-Smithers property in the right line, 
but naturally caused a more amicable feeling 
between the parents. 

If this were a more detailed history of Mr 
Dudley’s career, much could be said of the import- 
ance attached to this event, and how he at once 
seemed in consequence to feel himself of more 
weight among his neighbours and to lay himself 
out to acquire popularity. He was perhaps 
successful in some degree ; but he was not a man 
to be liked all round; while his disposition to 
insist upon his rights brought him into collision 
with some of the less important classes, as he 
deemed them, in his vicinity. 

Having bought a piece of land adjacent to his 
house, he was annoyed to find that trespasses 
were common, and that some of the trespassers 
asserted a right to cross the meadow and to fish 
in the stream which skirted it. Among these— 
almost alone, indeed, for most of the offenders 
were soon scared off, or did not think it worth 
while to run any risk for so trivial an object—was 
&man to whom Dudley had taken an immediate 


and instinctive dislike—a shabby, elderly fellow, 
who had, it was said, been a schoolmaster or 
a lawyer's clerk, and who even now professed 
to eke out a living by giving lessons in extra 
school subjects, and by doing a little copying for 
some of the tolerably numerous attorneys in the 
neighbouring town. 

Dudley had formed an opinion that this man 
was a poacher, even a thief, evidently a dangerous 
character. He was the more objectionable because 
he lived in a wretched hut built wpon land which 
ought to belong to the recent purchase; but 
there was a long-standing wrangle about this. 


The useless corner was a sort of No Man’s Land, 
and Dudley’s lawyer said it would cost twenty 
‘times the worth of the plot to get the occupier 
}out and establish a title. Yet, if this fellow 
| could be got rid of, it might be possible to pre- 
vent any one else from coming, and the ground 
could be included with that to which it properly 
belonged. So ran Mr Starbert-Smithers’ cogita- 
tions, and he resolved in some way to expel the 
man—perhaps to buy him off, although he did 
not greatly relish this latter idea. 

Meanwhile, the schoolmaster lived in his 
wretched cottage, with only a child for his com- 
panion. An old woman, still poorer than himself, 
who lived in one room at a squalid hovel down 
the hill, used to attend upon the child, ‘tidy up’ 
the place, and do such colhine as was needed. 

At last, chance seemed to favour Mr Starbert- 

Smithers. An extensive poultry robbery took 
place in the neighbourhood, and suspicion pointed 
to Silas Bird, the schoolmaster. Dudley was 
delighted at this, and spared no expense to bring 
the offence home to the man. He sent for an expe- 
rienced criminal lawyer, offered a large reward 
for evidence, and was so sanguine of success that 
he arranged with his fellow-guardians for the 
reception of the poor child, who had no better 
home than Silas Bird’s cottage, into the work- 
house. But the prosecution failed in the most 
ignominious manner. The chief witness against 
Silas—who had had his first hearing before the 
magistrates, and came up on remand, a mere form 
before his committal, of course—this sheet-anchor 
of the prosecution was himself, unfortunately, 
identified as the thief; while Bird’s alibi, which 
had been discredited and laughed at, was proved 
z00d. 
; The accused had learnt quite enough from his 
friends, who were sufficiently shrewd, even if 
disreputable in the eyes of Mr Starbert-Smithers, 
to teach him how much he was indebted to the 
latter; while much of that gentleman’s antece- 
dents had leaked out, and was now used with the 
most unfavourable colouring possible. Of this, 
however, Dudley knew nothing ; nor did he know 
that Bird had gone straight from the court to his 
cottage, or he might have chosen some other way 
to his house. As it was, on turning an angle in 
the byroad which was his short-cut, he passed 
directly in front of the hut, and saw Bird stand- 
ing in the doorway. The pair could have shaken 
hands, had they been so disposed. 

Bird held the sickly child, a boy of some five 
years, by the hand, and as Mr Starbert-Smithers 
appeared, he lifted the child in his arms and said, 
pointing to Dudley: ‘Look at that fine gentle- 
man! Perhaps he would like to nurse you’ 
The ‘fine gentleman’ walked steadily on, taking 
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no notice of this speech beyond that which was 
contained in a stern frown; but a direct hail 
from the man caused him to pause. 

‘Mr Starbert,’ exclaimed the schoolmaster, 
‘I must apologise for not having called upon you 
before this. I did not know until during the 
course of some events interesting to both of us, 


that Mr Smithers, our respected neighbour, was | 


Mr Starbert of Churchborough. 
early opportunity of calling upon you and asking 
after at our friends.—Good-afternoon, sir; do 
not let me detain you.’ 

With a harsher frown, Dudley went on, 
thoroughly vexed with himself for moving stopped 
to listen, and mortified by thinking that he recog- 
nised in the man one of the Churchborough 
voters, but whether on his side or against him, 
he could not remember. 

The incident disturbed him a good deal ; for, 
knowing that he had been worsted in his plans, 
he knew also that there was a sreering yp 
in every syllable the man had uttered, all the 
more insulting from its covert character. 


ever, he was restored to calmness. The child 
indeed was not only his pare but his solace, 


and those of his household who had been long | 
with him were wont to say that ‘master was | 
quite a different man since Master Dudley was | 
born ;’ for the baby was of course named after | 
If this had no other effect, it sug- | 


his father. 
gested a long line of ancestors—illustrious, per- 
haps noble. 

e was able to make a jest of the meeting, 
in describing it to his wife; for all tliat, he 
detested the man, and was more than ever 
determined to put an end to his illegal squatting. 
Dinner was over, and Mr Starbert-Smithers was 
seated in his study, looking through some letters 
and accounts; these related chiefly to the late 
legal proceedings, so were not pleasant reading, 
when the servant brought in a card, and said: 
‘The—the gentleman was waiting.’ 

The card was in manuscript, and it bore ‘Mr 
Silas Bird, accountant,’ &e. It was the cottager. 

‘Send the fellow away; I will not see him, 
replied Dudley. 

The servant left, but reappeared, and excused 
herself by saying that the visitor was most anxious 
to see Mr Smithers on business of the greatest 
importance, and he hoped no offence he had 
given would prevent his sayin 
that gentleman. This tens 
a moment’s hesitation, Dudley said: ‘Show him 
in;’ and accordingly the owner of the card 
appeared, 

‘Now, Bird, began Mr Starbert-Smithers, in 
a decided tone, ‘you say you wish to apeak to me 
upon meperient business. What is it ? 
as I am busy,’ 

‘I see you are, sir,’ returned the man; ‘and 
the envelopes being under my eyes, I cannot help 


recognising Hinger and Barkman’s fine legal | 


hand,’ 

Dudley angrily snatched away the papers as 
this was said. 

‘Do not mind it, continued his visitor; ‘the 
firm may be said to have introduced us to each 
other.—Now, Mr Dudley-Starbert’—his voice 
changed here so sharply, that his listener could 
not avoid looking full at him—‘I am here on 


I shall take an | 


Meet- | 
ing his son and the nurse outside his gates, how- | 


a few words to | 
better ; so, after | 


Be brief, 


| business. 1 mean business ; I will have business ; 
and if you will not meet me in the business as 
| I wish, 1 will crush you; yes, sir, I—will—crush 
—you.’ He leant forward and almost hissed 
these last words out. 
| What do you mean, fellow?’ cried Dudley, in- 
| dignant at the man’s manner. ‘Do you threaten 
me? Come here when you are sober, if you come 
at all. Leave my house, or I will myself twn 
you out.’ 

‘Will you, Mr Starbert? retorted the other, 
with a malignant grin. ‘You are a ruined, a 
hopelessly ruined man, if you do. Now, I want 
to be your friend, if you will be sensible, and 
allow me. Did you see the child I held up to 
‘admire you to-day ?—Do not scowl, but answer 
a civil question, the only one, I promise you, 
that I will ask.’ 

‘I did. What then? asked Dudley ; exasper- 
| ated, yet in some vague way uneasy at the man’s 
strange speech. 

‘Good. I held him up to admire his uncle, Mr 
Dudley Starbert-Smithers, resumed the school- 
master.—‘ Oh yes, I am in earnest. He is your 
nephew—the wronged, neglected child of your 
wronged brother, Mr Edwy, the heir to the 
Churchborough property, which was hardly worth 
fighting for ; ah the heir to your inherited estate, 
which 7s. One moment more! I am not a 
grasping or unfeeling man. You have tried to 
ruin me, to send me to Portland ; and some men 
| would cherish ill-will for this; but with me it 
is different ; forget and forgive is my motto. If 
you think you can dispute the parentage of this 
boy, do so. I shall not blame you; but you will 
| fail; I tell you that candidly ; and when you have 
failed, you will beg for the terms I now offer.’ 

‘If you are not out of this house in two 
| minutes, you shall be pitched out neck and crop, 
| returned Dudley. ‘Those are my terms.’ 
| §*JT will go, sir,’ answered Bird. ‘An action 
| for assault might have been useful to me a week 
| 


or two back; I can do without it now. It will 
;not hurt you, sir, to look through these few 
| papers ;’ he laid a large envelope on the table 
as he spoke; ‘and please note that when we 
| might pH the a I am content with half. 
| —Good-night, sir; I will give your love to your 
nephew.’ 


THE LAST OF ENGLAND. 
Tue white cliffs fade into the twilight gray : 
A mist now hides them from my tear-dimmed eyes ; 
For swiftly onward, as a bird that flies, 
The good ship sails—and England’s far away ; 
And far behind, my childhood’s happy day, 
And sweet girl-comrades, whose dream-faces rise 
To haunt and cheer me under alien skies. 
O friends and country, fare ye well for aye ! 


But while love leads me o’er the stormy sea, 
Though English homesteads I see nevermore, 
Long years of blessing fate may hold in store : 

For hands can work when hearts from care are free. 

Hope’s heaven-sent sunshine gilds with memory 
The new life waiting on the distant shore. 
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